HIGHWAYS 


How safe are our highways? What creates the hazards 
on them? How can we make road travel safer, more 
orderly, more expeditious? What effects do sizes and 
weights of motor trucks have on road conditions and 
costs? How should the states regulate sizes and weights 
in the public interest? What should we do about motor 
vehicle taxation? 


A study of these problems has been made by the 
Council of State Governments: 


SAFETY— 
TRUCK REGULATION 


Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the 
Governors’ Conference, this report presents extensive 
factual data in text and tables on practices and problems 
of the states with respect to: 


Driver licensing Highway engineering 
Traffic control Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights 
Law enforcement Motor vehicle taxation 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
198 pages $3.00 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Among the States 


Wisconsin’s Anti-Strike Law.—Wisconsin’s law ban- 
ning public utility strikes has been rejected by the 
United States Supreme Court. In a 6 to g decision, the 
Court ruled that the state law is contrary to federal labor 
law and therefore unconstitutional. The majority deci- 
sion, presented by Chief Justice Vinson, held that fed- 
eral legislation covering all industries “affecting com- 
merce” includes privately owned utilities operating 
within a single state. The Wisconsin law outlawed 
strikes by public utility employees and required that dis- 
putes over wages, hours, and working conditions be sub- 
mitted for compulsory arbitration. The three dissenting 
members of the court, Justices Frankfurter, Burton, and 
Minton, contended that Congress did not intend to leave 
the states helpless in local situations. A number of other 
states have legislation somewhat similar to Wisconsin’s. 


Rhode Island Book Pool.—Rhode Island’s unique 
“book pool” for the armed forces, established by State 
Librarian Grace Sherwood in 1941 and used extensively 
in World War II, is still proving its worth in the Korean 
crisis. Funneling out through naval installations at Quon- 
set Point, Newport, and other locations in Rhode Island, 
books and periodicals are made available to members of 
the armed services throughout the world. The blue and 
white book label of the State Library has become widely 
known, and the program has redounded to the good 
name of the smallest state. 


Georgia Bill-Drafting Unit.—An official Bill-Drafting 
Unit to assist members of the Georgia General Assembly 
was established by the 1951 regular session under a law 
now signed by the Governor. The bill-drafting agency 
will constitute a new division of the Department of Law 
and will be under the jurisdiction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is ex officio Director of the unit. He appoints 
a Deputy Director in charge of the unit. It is contem- 
plated that the staff, in addition to bill drafting itself, 
will be able to provide members of the Legislature with 
needed reference and research services, particularly as 
these relate to drafting of legislation. 


Tennessee’s New Lieutenant-Governorship.— !en- 
nessee is one of eleven states of the Union whose consti- 
tutions do not provide for a Lieutenant Governor. By 
action of the 1951 session of the Tennessee General As- 
sembly provision is made that the Speaker of the Senate 
automatically shall assume the title of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. No additional duties or powers are conferred by 
the 1951 act. The gubernatorial succession law previ- 
ously in effect provided that the Senate Speaker should 
assume the governorship in the event of the death, resig- 
nation, or disqualification of the chief executive. 
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Arizona Organization Study.—Arizona recently has 
enacted legislation making permanent the Interim Com- 
mittee created two years ago to propose organizational 
changes in the state government. The committee also 
will serve as the State’s Committee on Interstate Cooper- 
ation. 


Massachusetts Reorganization.—The Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Structure of State Govern- 
ment has issued one of its first major tentative reports. 
It recommends comprehensive reorganization of state 
agencies handling industrial relations so as to eliminate 
duplication, increase efficiency, and establish clear lines 
of authority. Under the proposal an entire department 
and twelve separate divisions or commissions would be 
abolished and reshaped into seven agencies, under the 
authority of the Commissioner of Labor and Industries. 
Public hearings will be held before formal recommenda- 
tions are submitted to the legislature. 


South Carolina Constitutional Amendments.—Three 
constitutional amendments, approved by the voters in 
the last general election, have been ratified by South 
Carolina’s House and Senate. The first removes a re- 
quirement for municipal election registration separate 
from registration for state and county general elections. 
A second eliminates the poll tax as a requirement for 
general election voting. A third repeals a limitation on 
the size of public school districts. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has approved a resolution to submit the ques- 
tion of calling a state constitutional convention to pop- 
ular referendum. The present constitution dates from 
1895. 


North Carolina Highways.—The North Carolina 
Highway Commission has adopted weight limits for its 
secondary road system, limiting gross weights on most of 
the state’s secondary highways to 16,000 pounds for two 
axles and 24,000 pounds for three. The new weight regu- 
lations replace a system whereby division engineers 
posted limits for each road. 

A complete survey has been made of the important 
highways in North Carolina. Statisticians and engineers 
have spent the past year measuring sight distances, curva- 
tures, widths of bridges, and other factors on every mile 
of the state’s important highways. On the basis of this 
survey, the State Highway Commission estimates that it 
will need to spend nearly $305 million to bring the pres- 
ent system up to 1951 standards. The report shows that 
6g per cent of North Carolina’s primary roads are in- 
adequate for current traffic demands, and that at least 
4,000 miles must be reworked or rebuilt. 
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Virginia Highways.—Plans are being formulated for a 
$50-$65 million turnpike in Virginia. It is to serve as a 
connecting link in a superhighway expected to stretch 
from the Gulf Coast in Florida to the Great Lakes. A 
five-man, non-profit corporation has been chartered to 
build the highway. Money for the turnpike is to be raised 
through bonds to be redeemed in twenty years through 
toll charges. 


Highway Clearing House.—Chairmen of highway 
committees in all of the eleven western state legislatures 
have cooperated during the present sessions in ex- 
changing, through the western regional office of the 
Council of State Governments, copies of all important 
highway legislation introduced. These bills have been 
distributed to each of the highway committee chairmen, 
and each committee has been kept informed of the 
progress of such legislation. This program was under- 
taken by the Western Interstate Committee on Highway 
Policy Problems. 


Oregon Highway Commission.— Members of the Legis- 
latures of Idaho and New York recently visited the Legis- 
lative Assembly and State Highway Commission of Ore- 
gon to study Oregon’s Highway Commission organization 
and methods of financing highway construction and 
maintenance. 


Woman Securities Chief.—Ohio’s newly appointed 
Chief of the Division of Securities is a woman, Miss Mar- 
garet A. Mahoney, an attorney from Cleveland. Miss 
Mahoney, the first woman ever appointed to the securi- 
ties post, also becomes Assistant Director of Commerce. 
She is now the highest ranking woman official in the 
state government. On her appointment Miss Mahoney 
said, “I want to justify the Governor's confidence in me, 
and, as the first woman to hold the job, I’m doubly 
anxious to do it well.” 


Social Security Coverage.—Three States already have 
signed agreements with the Federal Security Administra- 
tion for social security coverage of state and local em- 
ployes: Oklahoma, which signed December 14; Ar- 
kansas, December 27; and Idaho, December 28. Agree- 
ment for coverage was signed with the FSA on February 
10 by the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 


Covered Bridges.—The Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Public Works has entered the fray on behalf of the few 
remaining covered bridges in New England. For the first 
time in more than fifty years a new covered bridge is 
being constructed in the Commonwealth, at Charlemont. 


Reconstruction of another is planned. Said Commis. 
sioner Callahan: “Unfortunately, these rare antiques 
cannot be preserved indefinitely for posterity, but they 
should be replaced wherever possible.” 


Cigarette Tax.—Federal legislation to assist States jn 
enforcing their cigarette tax laws has been upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court. The law in question, 
known as the Jenkins Act, requires that when cigarettes 
are shipped from one State directly to a consumer jn 
another State, the seller must make a monthly report to 
the tax administrator of that State. The purpose is to 
give state authorities an opportunity to demand payment 
of cigarette taxes. 


Resources Survey.—lhe New England-New York 
Interagency Committee, set up by the President to make 
a comprehensive survey of land and water resources in 
those areas, has organized and begun its studies. Its first 
meeting was held in Boston in January. Subsequent 
meetings will be held this year in the capital cities of all 
States involved in the study. Headed by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers, the committee has rep- 
resentation from the Federal Power Commission, the 


Federal Security Agency, and the Departments of In- } 


terior and Agriculture. In addition, a group of state offi 
cials named by the Governors will work with the com- 
mittee and serve as liaison with interested state agencies, 


West Virginia Veterans’ Bonus.—A $90 million bonus 
for veterans has been approved by the Governor. 
Twenty-year bonds are to be issued to finance the plan, } 
which will be liquidated by a tax on beer, cigarettes, and 
liquor. 


Supreme Court Decisions.—Several recent United 
States Supreme Court decisions have affected the States. 
These include: (1) a final ruling that States may not 
censor motion pictures shown on television; (2) a Te 
fusal to Louisiana for reconsideration of the December 
11 decree on the tidelands issue; (3) upholding of a 
South Dakota court decision permitting an increase in 
intrastate telephone rates; and, (4) an agreement to rule , 
on the application of state “fair trade laws’ to liquor 
retailers who never promised to abide by minimum 
prices. 


Maryland Railroad Tax.—Ihe United States Supreme 
Court has upheld Maryland's right to levy taxes on in 
come earned in the state by railroads transporting im- 
port and export goods. Maryland’s brief described the 
levy as a franchise tax on the railroads, measured by 
their gross receipts from activities carried on_ solely 
within the State’s borders. The carriers contended that 
inclusion of a tax on receipts violates the constitutional 
provision that “no state shall, without the consent of 
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Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports and ex- 
ports.” The Court based its ruling on a finding that the 
work involved at the Port of Baltimore does not actually 
begin the movement of commodities abroad, nor end 
their arrival in this country. The Court also held that 
the tax was not a burden on interstate commerce. 


Oregon Industrial Payrolls.—Industrial payrolls in 
Oregon reached a new peak in the third quarter of 1950, 
according to figures compiled by the State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. Payrolls of 17,834 firms 
covered by the unemployment compensation act totaled 
$298,986,534 for the three-months’ period, bringing the 
nine-month total to $759,953.502, or nearly $60 million 
above payrolls for the same period in 1949. 


Veterans’ Housing.—The Wisconsin Legislature has 
approved a liberalized veterans’ housing bill which lifts 
the ceiling on individual housing loans from the state 
from $2,000 to $3,500. Eliminating a requirement in the 
1949 law that a loan be limited to 20 per cent of the 
total purchase price of the dwelling, the new act makes 
loans applicable to first mortgages on low cost homes as 
well as to second mortgages. Maximum value of a house 
that may be so financed was raised from $10,000 to 
$15,000. The act permits existing state housing loans to 
veterans to be refinanced and increased. State loans are 
made at 2 per cent interest. 


Georgia Finance.—The Governor has signed a $207 
million budget for the coming fiscal year. This is an in- 
crease of $77 million above the previous year. The 
budget bill provides full financing of the Minimum 
Foundation Program for Education, as well as funds for 
expanded state services in highways, health, and welfare 
benefits. 

The Legislature passed four acts which envisage a 
greatly expanded construction program. Financed en- 
tirely by bond issues, $180 million is to be spent for 
school buildings, $12 million for a state general hospital, 
$8 million for hospital additions, and $8 million for uni- 
versity buildings. 

The Legislature also approved a 3 per cent sales tax, 
expected to raise more than $100 million per year. Feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and insecticides used to produce farm 
products were excluded from the tax, as were tax sup- 
ported hospitals. 


Wyoming Appropriations.—Wyoming’s 31st Legisla- 
ture has appropriated $22,617,065.18 to run the State 
during the next two years. Before adjournment on ‘Feb- 
ruary 18 it had passed and sent to the Governor thirty- 
three appropriation bills, including a $17,096,775 gen- 
eral appropriation measure. An estimated $1.5 million 
was made available in the coming biennium for an ex- 
panded farm-to-market road program. An additional 
one-cent-a-gallon gas tax was levied for this program. 


New York Building Code.—New York's state building 
code commission, established in 1949, has begun distri- 
bution of a proposed one- and two-family dwelling code 
and an accompanying manual indicating acceptable al- 
ternate construction methods under the code. The final 
draft will be issued later in the year, and municipalities 
will have a three-months’ period during which they may 
veto the operation of the code within their boundaries. 


Arizona Welfare.—Governor Pyle of Arizona has 
signed into law a bill abolishing as of July 1 the state 
boards of health, welfare, mental hospitals, and juvenile 
correction institutions. Created in their place by the bill 
is a Commissioner of Welfare, assisted by an advisory 
board of five. The welfare act is one of several reorgan- 
ization bills introduced in the Arizona legislature this 
year as a result of a study completed in 1950. 

Application of the new welfare laws will save Arizona 
taxpayers $650,000 this year, according to estimates of 
the Department of Public Welfare. About 500 persons 
are expected to be eliminated from the welfare rolls, 
including about 300 now receiving old-age assistance and 
200 receiving general relief. The cutbacks result from 
new maximums on welfare grants and from new restric- 
tions on the value of property a welfare recipient may 
own. 


Colorado “Rain Making” Control.—The Colorado 
House of Representatives has approved unanimously a 
tight control on all Colorado “rain-making”’ programs. 
The bill sets up a five-member weather modification 
commission with broad authority. It provides a $100 an- 
nual license fee for all individual or corporation weather 
modification programs and fines from $100 to $1,000 for 
violation of statutes covering weather control. 


Non-Support.—The Reciprocal Enforcement of Sup- 
port Act is making substantial progress among the state 
legislatures meeting this year. A similar measure had 
been enacted previously in thirteen States, and the new 
uniform act has been introduced in at least twenty-seven 
others this year. The basic purpose of the legislation is 
to provide a workable interstate arrangement whereby 
support orders may be enforced against persons who 
leave the jurisdiction where dependent wives and chil- 
dren are located. 


Incodel Compact.—The Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin (Incodel) has proposed a specific 
draft of an interstate compact for a regional commission 
to finance, construct, and operate an integrated program 
for utilizing the waters of the Delaware (see “Among the 
States,” November, 1950). The program was supported 
by Governor Driscoll of New Jersey in his annual mes- 
sage to the Legislature, and ratification bills have been 
introduced this year in that state as well as in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. Consent of Congress 
also will be required. 
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North Carolina School Building.—Dr. Clyde Erwin, 
North Carolina Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
believes that his state has become “a school-building 
laboratory of eastern America.” Following a $25 million 
state appropriation two years ago, the voters added an 
equal amount through approval of a state bond issue, 
and local communities raised $75 million more, bringing 
the total to $125 million. The North Carolina program 
is providing new facilities for some 300,000 children. 
Functionalism is keynoted in the architecture. Some 
commentators predict a profound effect by this architec- 
ture on future houses and business buildings. 


Texas Court on Wire Service.—A permanent injunc- 
tion restraining the Western Union Telegraph Company 
from transmitting horse-racing information for use in 
bookmaking and gambling in Texas was granted by 
the Travis County District Court in February. The per- 
manent injunction “to stop any future use of telegraph 
wires for gambling purposes” in Texas was sought by 
Attorney General Price Daniel who had obtained a tem- 
porary injunction in 1950. The court action also in- 
volved the proprietor of the “Texas Daily Sports News” 
~—a telegraph ticker service to which gambling houses in 
cities throughout the State have subscribed. Western 
Union, which declared it would not contest the injunc- 
tion, was found by the court not to have had knowledge 
that the Sports News “was to be used as a subterfuge for 
gambling purposes.” 


Promotional Tax.—Maine has enacted legislation im- 
posing a 25-cent per case levy on sardines, the purpose 
being to promote research and advertising of the prod- 
uct. Passed at the request of the sardine packing indus- 
try, this brings the number of products so taxed for their 
own interests to five. Potato growers were first to move 
for such a self-imposed tax. Another new development 
reported by the Maine Department of Agriculture is a 
current pilot study seeking to determine whether pota- 
toes mixed with wood pulp would produce a better 
grade of paper. 
* 


Gypsy Moth Meeting.—The Regional Coordinating 
Committee on Gypsy Moth Control, representing nine 
states in the Northeast, met in New York City February 
16. The committee reviewed progress during the past 
year in attacking the forest pest and laid plans for a 
thoroughly coordinated federal-state program in the 
future. Chester J. Yops of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department is Chairman of the committee. 


States Investigate Assistance Programs. Mounting 
costs of public assistance programs and charges that 
welfare rolls include many who are not needy have led 
to investigations during 1951 in several states. A special 
Tennessee legislative investigating committee reported 
in March its finding of a large percentage—estimated at 
over 20 per cent—of recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to dependent children who were 
not in need. The committee laid major responsibility 


for this development to the trend toward relaxed eligi. 
bility requirements since the mid-forties, and to the 
requirement by the federal government of secrecy con- 
cerning recipients of public assistance. The committee 
recommended: 1. tightened eligibility laws; 2. new re. 
quirements that children assist aged parents; 3. enact- 
ment of the uniform reciprocal support of dependents 
act; 4. that the state bear costs of non-support prosecu- 
tions; 5. that case workers make complete investigation 
of financial status of welfare applicants; and 6. increased 
maximum grants for really needy cases. 

In Oklahoma, where old-age assistance costs have in- 
creased from $6.5 million in 1936-37 to $60.5 million in 
1949-50, an investigation similar to that in Tennessee 
has been undertaken following the Governor's request 
on March 6th that “a careful review be made of the 
existing rolls . . . that by the elimination of those who 
are unjustly receiving benefits we can effect a savings 
that may be used for . . . increasing the payments for 
those who are lawfully and rightfully entitled to re. 
ceive them... .” 

Re-examination of eligibility requirements has been 
undertaken by the Legislative Council at the Legisla- 
ture’s request in Texas. Relaxation of federal restric- 
tions against publication of names on welfare rolls has 
been called for in several states including Georgia 
Illinois, and Indiana. 


Mental Health.—Two thousand additional beds in 
mental hospitals are being constructed in Maryland 
from a general fund surplus. The proposed budget for 
mental hospital appropriations is $10,402,067. In addi- 
tion, an appropriation of $1.5 million for mental hos- 
pital construction will be included in the administra- 
tion’s bond bill. The Commission on Mental Hygiene 
has estimated that the state’s mental hospital system still 
will be short nearly goo beds when the current construc. 
tion program is completed. 

Meantime, the Maryland Mental Hygiene Society re. 
cently conducted a study which indicates that family 
care, as a method of rehabilitating mental patients, is 
considerably cheaper than hospital care. The society esti- 
mates the average cost per year in the home at $318, a 
saving of roughly $290 as compared with continuous 
hospital care and treatment for the same period. 


Our Texas. By Frances Donecker and Ralph W. Steen. 
Austin, Texas: The Steck Company. Pp. 342. $3.50. 
This concise presentation of the colorful story of 

Texas is intended for beginning students in_ history. 
Numerous maps and illustrations, many of them colored, 
add interest and clarity to the text. Each of eight divi- 
sions deals with a phase of state history and the ninth is 
a review of achievements in literature, art, and public 
education. Each division ends with a list of review ques- 
tions and suggested readings. Also recorded are the 
progress of agriculture and industry and the thrilling 
story of the discovery of oil. Sketches of important cities 
give statistics on growth, population, and educational 
facilities. The authors are to be commended for the 
clarity of the explanations of such state problems as the 
difficulties of transportation, taxation, and financing of 
state projects. 
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Purchasing for the States 


The Times Are Difficult— But the Agencies Are Prepared 
By FRANK P. FREE 


Purchasing Agent, State of Vermont, and President of the National 
Association of State Purchasing Officials 


URCHASING for the States has to a great extent 

followed the pattern of industry. Industry long 

ago realized the close relationship of material 
and equipment costs to selling prices and placed the 
responsibility for obtaining operating requirements 
in one agency. This action was taken to assure ac- 
quisitions at fair and reasonable prices, to effectuate 
standardization programs and resulting inventory 
reductions, and to insure a steady, uninterrupted 
flow of materials to the production lines. 

Similar conditions exist in state government, and 
although we are not concerned with selling prices, 
ways and means must be found to make greater use 
of the tax dollar. Increased and improved services 
are being rendered to our citizens, and in terms of 
purchasing this trend has added to the volume ex- 
pended by the States until today over $1 billion 
worth of commodities are purchased annually. This 
sum approximates one-fifth of the States’ operating 
budgets. 

The need and advantages of a centralized office 
for handling all phases of procurement and related 
activities now has been generally recognized. Now 
all but five or six States have enacted legislation es- 
tablishing this function as a permanent agency of 
state government. 

The day of the bargain hunter and trader have 
passed, and in his place we have coordinated pur- 
chasing programs administered by trained and 
skilled personnel in the procurement field. 

In general, the purchasing statutes set forth only 
policies permitting the operational details to be es- 
tablished by regulation, and the type of laws has 
been determined by each State itself with considera- 
tion to local traditions and the particular needs of 
the State. Responsibilities in the several States vary; 
some purchasing officers report directly to the Gov- 
ernors, others are governed by a board or commis- 
sion. These factors apparently are no handicap to 
an efficient and businesslike operation, as the basic 
principles and practices are the same; centralized 
purchasing offices have operated and continue to 
operate successfully under widely varying statutes. 

The cost of operating state purchasing offices on 
an average is roughly one-half of 1 per cent in rela- 
tion to the volume of purchases. These figures will 
vary depending on the type and number of related 
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services provided. When we consider savings esti- 
mated as high as 20 per cent, the operational costs 
are highly justified, and the States do not overlook 
central purchasing organizations as a means for fur- 
ther economy. 


Oe or the greatest opportunities for savings is a 
program of standardization and specification to re- 
duce to a minimum the kinds and qualities of a 
commodity used for a given purpose. Usually this 
is a joint enterprise of the using agencies and the 
purchasing department. When these determinations 
have been agreed upon it is then possible to con- 
solidate the requirements of all the departments 
into one large order or contract and thereby to 
take full advantage of volume buying. Standardiza- 
tion used in connection with an established buying 
schedule assures the States of obtaining the most 
suitable items for their particular needs and at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Many other factors are worthy of mention as con- 
tributing to savings. A centralized office provides 
better over-all administration, paper work is re- 
duced, competition is open to a broader field, re- 
sponsible sources of supply are developed, and 
emergency purchases are held to a minimum. Pur- 
chases are made not necessarily from the most con- 
venient but from the best sources, and small pur- 
chases are so planned as to take them out of the re- 
tail classification. 

Particular emphasis by state purchasing officers is 
placed on inspection and testing. Many States op- 
erate testing laboratories and employ inspectors to 
make certain that the actual deliveries comply with 
the specifications and terms of the contracts. Many 
of the smaller States are relying on existing labora- 
tories for testing and utilize facilities and personnel 
of highway, health, and agricultural departments. 

Inspections are best controlled by the employ- 
ment of inspectors working out of the purchasing 
office. This problem is simplified in those States op- 
erating central warehouses. In such States deliver- 
ies are made to one point, and inspections may be 
conducted with a minimum of time and expense. 

Standards, tests, and inspection are the corner- 
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stone on which rests the foundation of a sound 
purchasing program and, properly administered, 
are a guarantee that a dollar’s value is being re- 
ceived for every dollar spent. 

As expenditures for services have increased, plans 
have been developed and put into operation for a 
more effective utilization of manpower and equip- 
ment. This trend continues, and many functions are 
being consolidated and placed under the supervi- 
sion of the centralized purchasing department. 

In many States mimeographing and other forms 
of duplicating are now being performed by central 
units. These units handle all of the work previously 
performed in the individual agencies as an inci- 
dental duty. This is an excellent opportunity to 
train operators, reduce waste, and improve the 
standard of work, and to control the output which, 
if not closely supervised, continues to grow. 

Central mailing is now standard practice, and 
losses are eliminated through postage metering ma- 
chines and the employment of experienced per- 
sonnel familiar with postal rates and regulations. 

Typewriter and business machine repairs and 
services are maintained by several States in lieu of 
service contracts with private operators. 

State operated car pools and automotive repairs 
allow for better over-all management and servic- 
ing of state owned vehicles. 

Public auctions and advertised sales are used gen- 
erally in disposal of surplus and obsolete equip- 
ment. This assures all interested parties of an op- 
portunity to participate, and such sales yield good 
returns. 

The exchange of equipment and screening of in- 
ventories in many instances bring to light surplus 
equipment in one department which may well be 
utilized in another and eliminates the need for 
purchasing new. 

These are a few of the phases of state government 
occupying the purchasing officers, and, although 
originally not considered as a responsibility of 
purchasing, the management provided by the pur- 
chasing officers has proven to be adequate to accom- 
plish the desired results. 


the possibilities for improving the 
standards of purchasing performance and supply 
management, the Council of State Governments in 
1947 Sponsored, and it continues to serve as, secre- 
tariat for the National Association of State Purchas- 
ing Officials. This Association since its founding has 
had a marked impact on the methods, policies, and 
procedures in the individual state procurement 
offices. Nationwide, great strides have been made in 
developing sound, practical methods and _tech- 
niques, 


At the annual meetings the programs have dealt 
not only with purchasing but the fields of public 
relations, printing and duplicating, car pool man- 
agement, central mailing, central stores and ware- 
houses. They have been of such scope and broad 
implications that no purchasing director can afford 
not to participate and bring home to his State the 
knowledge and benefits derived from free and open 
exchange of information and experiences. 

A typical example of the benefits to be derived 
from an active national association to which every 
member is making a contribution is the program 
now under way to speed up the development of 
specifications. All States by statute are required to 
purchase on a competitive bid basis, and it is gen- 
erally agreed that this is not possible of accom- 
plishment without proper and adequate descrip- 
tions of the commodities on which bids are invited. 
Further, without specifications, the bidding is not 
open to a large field, and the purchasing officer 
has no sound basis for analyzing the quotations and 
making the award. The lack of specifications has 
been one of the more frequent criticisms leveled 
at state purchasing officers. Under this program the 
nation is divided into several regions, each region 
being assigned a group of commodities on which 
specifications are being developed; these, when com- 
pleted, will be available to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. This is particularly beneficial to the smaller 
States that do not employ specification engineers 
and maintain bureaus of standards and testing lab- 
oratories. A wealth of material will be exchanged 
at a minimum of expense to any one State, and all 
will have for use complete, up-to-date descriptions 
on commodities currently available in the market 
place and commonly purchased by all States. Such 
a program is of a continuing nature, for specifica- 
tions are subject to change as new processes and 
methods are developed in industry. Every effort is 
being made to keep abreast of technical develop- 
ments. 

Another noteworthy undertaking was the prepara- 
tion in August, 1950, of a report on competitive 
prices paid by the States for selected basic com- 
modities generally used in large quantities and ones 
for which the cost is uniform. This report was pre- 
pared from a questionnaire sent to all States. Vari- 
ation in prices paid by different States was wide- 
spread. It originally was planned to issue such a re- 
port twice a year, but, due to the fluctuation of 
prices since the outbreak of the Korean incident, re- 
ports will not be prepared until prices again become 
more stable. Allowing for freight differentials, time 
of purchase, and volume of purchases, this price 
data provided an opportunity to examine our meth- 
ods of purchasing those items on which we were out 
of line in price and, further, to determine the meth- 
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Trends in State Budgets 


HREE MAJOR themes dominate state budget 
messages and documents in 1951. 

The first offers a somber assessment of the 
unpredictable and tense condition of our interna- 
tional relations. It is composed of surging chords 
on the cold war, civilian defense, manpower short- 
ages, and material scarcities. The second depicts 
soaring price levels and the consequent heavy costs 
of state government. Its grave phrases reveal in- 
creased expenditures for goods and services, higher 
taxes in some instances, and greater debt in others. 

The third theme partially mitigates the conse- 
quences of the second. It envisages a tremendous 
expansion in our total national product and there- 
fore in our total national income. And since state 
tax structures are especially sensitive to the income 
and consumption cycle, it presages greater state 
revenues and balanced budgets in a number of 
States. 

It is the second and third themes with which we 
are particularly concerned here, realizing, of course, 
that they but represent the implications of the first. 
In practically every budget message this year state 
Governors have emphasized the critical character of 
our times and have expressed firm intentions to 
limit state expenditures only to essential items. But 
essential projects in the next fiscal period will re- 
quire heavier expenditures than in past years. This 
is due almost entirely to the resurgence of the infla- 
tionary spiral. Governors therefore have reiterated 
that higher outlay in the coming fiscal year does not 
necessarily mean increased services or more con- 
struction or greater material purchases. In many 
cases it may represent a diminution in services re- 
sulting from dollar devaluation. 


Capital Improvements 


One of the most difficult considerations faced by 
the States in this crucial defense year involves the 
complex problem of capital improvements in edu- 
cation, highways, and institutions. According to a 
recent survey by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the greatly increased birth rates during and 
following the war years are now producing a sharp 
rise in the school population. For the next few years 
schools must provide facilities and services for a 
larger proportion of the total population than ever 
before. It is reported that the number of school 
children will increase roughly at the rate of three- 
quarters of a million each year, at least until 1958. 

This means that not only will there be many local 
schools with teacher shortages, particularly in the 
elementary grades, but inadequate housing and 
equipment for pupils and teachers. 
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A similar state of urgency is evident in the high. 
way systems of the forty-eight States. According to 
the United States Bureau of the Census, capital out- 
lay by the States for highways totalled $1.3 billion 
in 1949. Recent estimates indicate that the outlay 
in 1950 will about equal the 1949 figure, which is 
almost triple the amount expended just eight years 
ago. 

However, the highways of the Nation are still in 
a very precarious condition, requiring heavy ex. 
penditures to maintain them in proper shape and 
to construct new roads where needed. Such a pro- 
gram is vital not only for the promotion of our 
economic welfare, but to preserve the integral con- 
nection between the national highway system and 
the national defense effort. 

A comprehensive study of the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill made last year by the Council of 
State Governments noted that mental institutions 
are highly overcrowded; that many buildings are 
in poor condition; that facilities in general were 
inadequate. 

In 1949 expenditures for both capital and main- 
tenance of state mental institutions were $403.3 mil- 
lion. This was more than three times the amount 
spent in 1939 and estimates for 1950 indicated sub- 
stantial increases over the previous year. In 1951 
the Governors of States including Minnesota, New 
York, Missouri among others are calling attention 
to the necessity for more capital improvements in 
the field of mental hygiene as essential to our na- 
tional health. 

Impelled by the critical condition of our schools, 
our highways, and our institutions, and anxious to 
protect these multibillion-dollar investments, the 
states are reexamining their programs and re 
sources. 

High prices and the increasing demands of na- 
tional defense may require a significant curtailment 
in capital improvements. However, there is an ex- 
pressed awareness that we should not jeopardize our 
future by permitting our services to deteriorate. 
Most estimates as to the duration of the cold war 
and the present emergency predict a period of ten 
or more years of tension. This assumption has led 
to the feeling that there should be a reasonable 
amount of permanent improvements each year. 
Waiting for lower prices is, of course, a speculative 
matter and hardly feasible in the short run. Finally, 
there is some advocacy of the idea that a consistent 
annual building program will not only better dis- 
charge the responsibilities of state governments, but 
may prove a stabilizing force in keeping the econ- 
omy on an even keel. 
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Aid to Local Governments 

The problems of capital improvements are seri- 
ous, but of equal importance are the needs of local 
assistance. In examining state budgets it is impera- 
tive to keep in mind that anywhere from go per 
cent to 6o per cent of total appropriations is granted 
to local governments and does not accrue to the 
States at all. For example, in California, out of a 
total budget of $1 billion, more than half, $569 mil- 
lion, will comprise expenditures for local assistance. 
In Indiana, 46.3 per cent of total general fund ex- 
yenditures is to be used for state aid for education 
and welfare purposes. In New York, $532.5 million, 
or 56 per cent of total recommended appropriations, 
will become state aid to local governments. 

The measure of assistance which the States are 
rendering to their local governments is evident in 
the dollar expenditures in recent years. Thus, in 
1942, the States were spending $1,751,000,000 in 
state aid, but by 1949 this figure had more than dou- 
bled, reaching $3,544,000,000, Estimates for 1950 
show a continuance of this trend, with an approxi- 
mate 8.7 per cent increase. 

In 1951, budget documents reveal that although 
some cuts are being made in capital and state pur- 
poses budgets, increases are proposed for local 
assistance purposes. In California there is a rec- 
ommended reduction of $75.8 million in total 
appropriations from total revised appropriations for 
1950-51. However, the local assistance budget will 
be increased $13.9 million. The state operations 
budget also will be increased, but it is recom- 
mended that the capital outlay budget be reduced 
by $125.1 million in 1951-52. Similarly, in New 
York, budget appropriations for state aid to local 
governments aggregating $18.7 million more than 
the current year’s appropriation were recommended 


by the Governor. 
Operations 


The costs of operating state government itself 
have risen tremendously in the last decade. Three 
components—education, highways, and welfare— 
comprise approximately 85 per cent of state budg- 
ets. These items are constants demanded by a peo- 
ple desiring a high standard of health, education, 
and transportation. 

This trend is visible dramatically in dollars and 
cents when we recall that in 1942 the States spent 
only $1.9 billion for operations, whereas in 1949 the 
corresponding figure amounted to $4.9 billion, an 
increase of 159.8 per cent. Operational costs rose 
again in 1950 by about 10 per cent and the rising 
prices of 1951 point to even higher expenditures in 
the next fiscal period. 


Personnel 


The number of state employees has risen steadily 
since 1946, when the Census Bureau reported 726,- 


000 on state payrolls. In 1g50 this figure had 
climbed to 1,033,400, an increase of about 42 per 
cent. Monthly payrolls during the same period, 
however, rose at a much faster rate, going from 
$110.7 million in 1946 to $212.2 million in 1950. 
This represented an increase of approximately 100 
per cent in just five years. 

In 1951 stabilization of state payrolls still is not 
in immediate view. Substantial increases in salaries, 
particularly for members of the faculty of state 
universities, are being recommended in Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and other States. Again, the mounting cost 
of living becomes the significant cause. 


Welfare 


The largest single state function, measured in 
dollars, is public welfare. For this purpose alone— 
excluding health, corrections, institutions, hospi- 
tals, and aid paid to local governments—the States 
spent $1.3 billion in 1949. Estimates for 1950 by 
the Bureau of the Census indicate that a 19 per 
cent increase in welfare expenditures is expected 
during 1950. This represents about three times the 
amount spent for these purposes in 1942. 

Despite the present high level of employment 
and production, expenditures for such welfare pro- 
grams as old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind and disabled continue to 
appear necessary at the recommended levels of the 


_ last few years. The expansion of the Social Security 


Act in 1950 also may result in increased welfare 
payments. On the other hand, higher benefits under 
the amended old-age and survivors’ insurance sys- 
tem may reduce to some degree old-age assistance 
payments by the States. Further reduction possibly 
may ensue as defense production more fully utilizes 
the services of our older citizens. However, most 
estimates of welfare costs in the next fiscal period 
indicate sustained or higher expenditures for these 
purposes—as, for example, in California, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Oregon. 


Education 


The allotment for education is the next largest 
factor in state appropriations. Between 1942 and 
1949 State expenditures for school operations— 
excluding aid to local governments and capital 
improvements—rose from $275 million to $754 
million, or 174.6 per cent. In addition, half of 
all state aid to local governments in 1949, amount- 
ing to $1.7 billion, was devoted to school purposes 
—an increase of about $1 billion since 1942 in this 
item alone. Even more spectacular is the increase of 
744-3 per cent since 1942 in the amount of capital 
outlay for school buildings. 

Census Bureau estimates for 1950 show increases 
of 11 per cent over 1949 in school operating costs 
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and 13 per cent in state aid to local governments. 
In 1951 the apparent trend of state budgets is 
in the same direction. Thus the largest item in the 
California local assistance budget is state support 
for schools, amounting to more than $220 million 
for the budget year. In Indiana projected educa- 
tional costs from the general fund are up from 
$135.4 million to $145.7 million, constituting 59.4 
per cent of the total general fund budget. In addi- 
tion, expenditures for colleges are to be increased 
from $38.8 million to $51.2 million. 

Minnesota proposes an increase of $7.5 million 
for the University of Minnesota and $1.1 million 
for teachers’ colleges. In New York, state aid to local 
governments is to be increased $18.7 million. Two- 
thirds of this increase, or $13.1 million, is due to a 
rise in the number of children attending schools. 
Similar increases in educational expenditures are 
evident in North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, 
and many other States. 


Highways 


Over half of the record $2.4 billion spent on high- 
ways in 1949 was consumed by capital outlay. High- 
way operations alone required $547 million, an 
increase of 110.4 per cent over 1942, and state aid 
for highway purposes amounted to $563 million, 
66.3 per cent above 1942. The sums expended for 
each of these purposes set record highs in 1949. 
Estimates for 1950 indicate another increase of 7.3 
per cent for highway operations, but possible de- 
creases of 0.2 per cent in capital outlay and 3.7 per 
cent in state aid. 

Although the last few years have witnessed great 
efforts to meet the highway problem, the strain on 
the system has been immense. In 1940 the Public 
Roads Administration reported that 32 million 
registered motor vehicles were on the road. A dec- 
ade later the figure had soared to approximately 
48.5 million. In a review of state finances in 1950 
the Federation of Tax Administrators cited a con- 
gressional study which set present deficiencies on 
highways, roads, and streets at $41.1 billion. Thus, 
despite defense needs and material scarcities, ex- 
penditures for highway construction and operations 
may continue at a high plane. 


Civil Defense 

Civilian defense appropriations in 1951 consti- 
tuted a new obligation upon state finances. Practi- 
cally every Governor this year is recommending 
creation of a state civil defense agency with an ap- 
propriation adequate to perform an effective job in 
case of disaster. In addition, consideration is being 
given to the passage of appropriations sufficient to 
meet the matching provisions under the national 
defense plan. 

The cost of the federal plan is to be shared by 


national, state, and local governments. States and 
local governments would assume the costs both of 
organization and administration as well as supplies 
and equipment for volunteer workers. They would 
match on a 50-50 basis with the federal government 
expenditures for special equipment to supplement 
communications, fire, and rescue services. The shel- 
ter program also would be on a matching basis, 
However, for the stockpiling of such critical items 
as medical supplies, plasma, engineering supplies, 
etc., the federal government would bear the total 
cost. 

The problems inherent in financing state civil 
defense programs are exceedingly complex, and a 
number of Governors expect to call special sessions 
of their legislatures to deal specifically with this 
urgent situation. In several States, however, recom- 
mendations already have been made for these pur- 
poses, and the legislatures are considering them. 

It was recommended that the new Office of Civil- 
ian Defense in California receive $1,738,953 in 
1951-52. This is for planning, coordinating, and 
training work at the state level. In addition, it was 
recommended that the $75 million emergency dis- 
aster fund be continued for another year. 

For fiscal 1951-52 the Governor of New York rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $: million for state 
civil defense. Of this sum $350,000 would be spent 
for administration, the remainder for medical sup- 
plies and other items. The Governor further recom- 
mended a state purposes reserve of $30 million, 
primarily for civil defense, plus a local assistance 
reserve of $15 million, largely for the same purpose. 

Other civil defense appropriations contemplated 
in the States include $250,000 in Massachusetts dur- 
ing 1951-52 for administration, and $1 million for 
medical supplies and equipment; $100,000 for ad- 
ministration in Tennessee; $350,000 in Michigan 
for administration generally, $125,000 for training, 
and $600,000 for mobile support units and com- 
munications; $250,000 for administration in New 
Jersey, and $500,000 for the biennium in Missouri 
to cover administration. 


Revenue 


On the whole there is evidence in the budget doc- 
uments that the heavy expenditures can be met by 
anticipated revenues. But it is in the face of an 
unpredictable and uncontrollable future that these 
balanced budgets are being submitted. For they rep- 
resent a sharp reversal from the past two fiscal years, 
when annual deficits became quite common in 
the States. At the end of fiscal 1949 there were 
thirty-three states with larger total expenditures 
than revenue. This trend continued into the first 
half of 1950, but in the latter half of the year there 
was a great surge upward in revenue. 

The indices for this economic reversal are dis- 
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cussed in the Economic Report of the President, 
transmitted to the Congress January 12, 1951. The 
civilian labor force in 1950 averaged 63.1 million 
compared with 62.1 million in 1949. As a result of 
strong demand following the Korean outbreak, the 
economy produced 7 per cent more goods and serv- 
ices in 1950 than in 1949, reaching an annual rate 
of $297 billion in the fourth quarter. Personal con- 
sumption expenditures jumped from an average of 
$178.8 billion in 1949 to an annual rate of $197 bil- 
lion in the fourth quarter of 1950. Similarly, per- 
sonal income rose from $206.1 billion in 1949 to an 
annual rate of $233.4 billion in the fourth quarter 
of 1950. 

At the same time commodity prices as a whole 
rose sharply after the midyear. In December, 1950, 
wholesale prices were 10.9 per cent above the June, 
1949, level, and 15.4 per cent higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1949. The consumers’ price index reached a 
record high of 175.6 in November, 1950, and pre- 
liminary indications are that it rose sharply in 
December. 

The sensitive responses of state taxes to such 
changes in income and consumption patterns has 
led to predictions in many States of larger revenues 
for the next fiscal year than in the current one. 
However, every such estimate is clothed with ad- 
monitions and serious qualifications. The course 
of the next two years is as unpredictable as any 
period in American history, and it would be pre- 
carious to forecast specific economic occurrences. 

Balanced budgets which do not require new taxes 
or increased rates on present taxes were presented 
in California, Indiana, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, and South Dakota, among many others. 
It is anticipated in most of these States, however, 
that the unbudgeted surpluses existing on June 30, 
1951, will have to be used in varying degrees. 

On the other hand, a fairly large number of 
budget messages are including recommendations for 
new taxes or increases in existing taxes to meet their 
rising expenditures. Motor fuel tax increases cur- 
rently are being considered in sixteen States. Higher 
income and liquor taxes and disallowance of federal 
income tax deductions were recommended in Mas- 
sachusetts; a corporate net income tax in Michigan; 
higher iron ore, occupation, and beer taxes in Min- 
nesota. In North Carolina the Governor asked for 
$38 million above the biennial budget for higher 
salaries and capital improvements, to be obtained 
by eliminating most exemptions from the sales tax 
and by restoring a tax on motion picture receipts. 
Other States in which tax increases have been pro- 
posed are Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

As examples of budget programs in the several 
States, the following summaries present more de- 
tailed descriptions. In general, the budgets reflect 


geographical distributions, population differentials, 
and industrial variations. 


CALIFORNIA 


Total expenditures for the fiscal year 1951-52 are 
estimated at $1,016,883,002 which is $45.3 million 
more than the budget submitted last year but $75.8 
million less than the revised estimate for the cur- 
rent 1950-51 year. 

Expenditures for local assistance amounting to 
$569,023,966 comprise more than half the total 
budget. These are made up almost entirely of fixed 
charges over which neither the Legislature nor the 
executive has control. State support of public 
schools, largest item under local assistance, will re- 
quire more than $220 million for the budget year. 
Substantial increases also will be required for aid 
to the aged, the blind, and needy children. 

Few expansions of services are projected under 
state operations. A total of $308,133,266 was pro- 
posed for these purposes which means a reduction 
of 13 per cent from the revised estimates for the 
current year. 

One of the important items under state opera- 
tions now becomes civil defense. The new Office of 
Civil Defense will require $1,738,953 in 1951-52. 
This is for planning, coordinating, and training 
work at the state level. In addition, it was recom- 
mended that the $75 million emergency disaster 
fund be continued for another year. 

The Governor noted that the postwar building 
program is nearing completion. By the end of next 
year more than $400 million in construction work 
will have been finished or under contract since 
1946. A heavy backlog of building requirements, 
however, remains. Recommended for the capital 
outlay budget is a total of $139,726,000, a reduction 
of more than $125 million or 47 per cent from 
1950-51. The Governor stated that although all but 
emergency projects must be deferred until more 
settled times, fiscal affairs will not be on a firm 
basis until a definite means of financing capital 
outlay needs is provided. “The State of California,” 
he said, “cannot ignore the requirements for keep- 
ing up its physical plant any more than can an 
industrial enterprise.” 

As presented, the budget is a balanced one and 
does not require new taxes or increased rates on 
present taxes. It is based on anticipation of moder- 
ate further inflation. 

As of July 1, 1951, a total unbudgeted surplus of 
$284,030,778 is indicated. Revenues are estimated at 
$969,680,898. This provides for total available funds 
of $1,253,711,676 and thus would leave an un- 
budgeted surplus of $236,828,674 at the end of 
1951-52, reducing the surplus by about $47 million. 

More than a third of total revenue would derive 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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The Changing Position of the 
Department Head in State Government 


By MONYPENNY 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois 


HE HEAD of a department in the government 
| of a State has a position not unlike that of his 
counterpart in the national government, so 
well sketched by MacMahon and Millett in various 
publications. He holds an important place in the 
process of controlling administration, which in cur- 
rent theory and practice runs from the electorate 
through the chief executives, the latter having be- 
come, whether Governor or President, the chief 
administrator as well as a political leader. There 
are critics of this theory and of the practice as well, 
particularly as applied to state government. With- 
out reopening the debate, it is the author’s opinion 
that no satisfactory alternative is at present avail- 
able to the popular control of administration 
through the governor's office. The position of the 
Governor has been examined thoroughly in articles 
and in reorganization reports. It is to the position 
of the department head in such a system of control 
that this article is directed. 

A department head in state government has two 
major responsibilities. One is to provide leadership 
and control within his own department. The other 
is to act as a member of the executive group which 
the Governor heads and to share in the develop- 
ment and application of the policies for which the 
Governor, as the elective head, is responsible. Loy- 
alty to the Governor, his party, and his program is 
an essential condition of service of a department 
head. Beyond this loyalty, however, he must be 
equal to the demanding and difficult task of the 
management of his department. The conditions 
under which these two responsibilities are carried 
out have changed, and some development in the 
fields both of theory and practice are necessary if 
they are to be realized in the new situation. 

The department as an administrative unit has 
been shaped to meet two different needs, somewhat 
at cross-purposes with each other. As noted, execu- 
tive control is fundamental, and to realize it the 
number of departments should be held to a mini- 
mum. At the same time, a growing number and 
variety of state activities have resulted in creation 
of new functions and the splitting of old ones into 
new specializations. From the standpoint of size and 
complexity of problems, these new functions quite 
justify the creation of new departments if the de- 
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partments with which we have been familiar in past 
years are taken as a standard. Yet the arguments 
against such a multiplication of unifunctional de- 
partments, each organized about a very specific 
purpose, are very persuasive. 


‘ie PRINCIPLE of the “span of control,” which 
suggests the need of limiting the total number of 
subordinates directly reporting to the Governor, 
should not be ignored lightly. It is impossible to 
state exactly what the optimum number of subor- 
dinates should be, but the consequences of ignoring 
it can be stated graphically. As Graicunas developed 
it, the principle rests upon the assumption that an 
executive necessarily must be concerned not only 
about his direct relationships to his subordinates, 
but about their relationships with each other. Prob- 
ably this awareness of interrelationships is even 
more essential in the government of a State than 
it is in the industrial enterprises of which Graicunas 
wrote. An industrial enterprise can be split into 
more or less autonomous units. The government of 
a community cannot. 

Thus, if an executive has four subordinates, there 
are sixteen possible direct relationships among sub- 
ordinates in which the four form various groups. 
Increase the number of subordinates to twelve. The 
direct relationships, superior to individual subordi- 
nates, are multiplied only three times, it is true, 
but the relationships of subordinates to each other 
increase to a possible total of 144. The increase 
is geometric. Interdepartmental relationships are 
among the most important problems of the top 
administrator. 

This requirement of limiting the number of 
major units confronts the increasing complexity of 
state government. If all the vast variety of state 
activity is to be grouped into a small number ol 
major departments, each department will have an 
increasing variety of activity. Whenever a new activ- 
ity is added to an existing department, the admin- 
istrative burden of the Governor is not appreciably 
increased, and that is good. But some department 
head immediately will face increased problems. 
When employment security came into state govern- 
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ment, for example, it might have been set up as a 
separate department, as it is in many States, or 
included within another department, as in others. 
The immediate, coordinating functions of the Gov- 
ernor are not increased by the second course; the 
coordinating responsibilities of some department 
head, usually labor, are. So with public assistance, 
mental hygiene, or any other program that has 
come into state government within recent years. 
Thus the department head increasingly finds him- 
self presiding over an aggregation of activities, re- 
lated in general purpose, but utilizing different 
working methods. Departments tend to include sev- 
eral major fields, rather than to be centered in a 
single field. Each of these major fields may require 
a distinct professional group in its administration. 
The qualifications of the department head no 
longer can be limited to eminence in a field of spe- 
cialization which is utilized in the department's 
work. Almost regardless of the function which is 
taken as the unity around which to build a depart- 
ment—health, public works, welfare, education, con- 
servation, labor, the regulation of business—the 
broad function breaks down into lesser functions, 
each capable of independent administration as a 
separate department. Inevitably, the administrative 
units discharging these functions tend to have 
greater independence within the department than 
was characteristic of state government in the past. 
Their heads become important operating execu- 
tives. If the lesser functions were to be set up as 
separate units, the control of the chief executive 
would suffer seriously from the multiplication of 
units. If they are to be grouped into a limited num- 
ber of larger aggregations, each aggregation respon- 
sible to the Governor through its own head, depart- 
mental management becomes very different. 


Nor ONLY have the departments tended to be- 
come more complex in the variety of services offered 
through them, but they have, of course, become 
enormously larger. In Illinois, when the Efficiency 
and Economy Committee made its report in 1915, 
the State Board of Health had a staff of twenty- 
seven persons, the State Highway Engineer an au- 
thorized staff of seventeen. The Health Department 
of the State of Pennsylvania in the same year was 
a considerable enterprise with more than 750 em- 
ployees, over 600 of whom were employed in sana- 
toria. In 1919 the New York State Reconstruction 
Commission reported to Governor Smith that the 
Health Department had about 300 employees, the 
State Hospital Commission and the other welfare 
agencies nearly 2,300, and Public Works about 765. 
At present in Illinois the Department of Public 
Welfare, which does not administer public assist- 


ance, has more than 10,000 employees, the majority 
of them in the state mental hospitals. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings in Illinois had 
5,500 employees at the end of the last fiscal year. 

Within the typical Department of Public Wel- 
fare, one finds such diverse activities as group work 
among young people in local communities, parole 
work for juvenile offenders, preventive psychiatric 
and counselling service for various groups, the oper- 
ation of mental hospitals, and schools for the handi- 
capped. Within a Department of Public Works may 
be grouped highways, public buildings, parks, and 
other state owned recreational areas. Even in the 
engineering fields, such as highways, the major 
problems no longer are strictly those of engineering. 
They are problems of economics and politics. Such 
complex units and such complex problems create 
difficulty in the maintenance of control by the de- 
partment head and in the definition of the respec- 
tive responsibilities of himself and of his principal 
subordinates, now important operating executives. 
On the first point it clearly is the responsibility of 
the department head to formulate general policies 
for the department, then to shape the policies of 
subordinate units in accordance with that policy 
and with the general policy of the Governor. Except 
in unusual cases, it is impossible for him to make 
detailed decisions about the activities properly 
within the province of any subordinate unit. He 
will, of course, be concerned about general stand- 
ards of administration and about the development 
and maintenance of standards in each line of work 
under his supervision. 


To pO THIS task of general management effectively 
he must have more staff assistance than he usually 
does at the present time, concerned with financial 
control, personnel operations, investigation, report- 
ing and research, in addition to one or two personal 
aides freed of operating responsibilities. Through 
this staff the essential elements of administrative 
efficiency can be required of the operating units; 
important problems can be identified; matters of 
department-wide interest can be subjected to study, 
analyzed, and prepared for decision. 

Recognition of a measure of autonomy for the 
separate units does not mean that each department 
must become a federation, as was envisioned origi- 
nally for the armed forces of the United States, 
with careful limitations on the power of the depart- 
ment head written into law. The organization and 
allocation of functions within the department 
should at all times be as much within the control 
of its head as the legislature will permit. It is under- 
stood that all such power must be exercised in large 
part by subordinates. The power to change the 
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delegation is the essential power of the head, how- 
ever—not the taking on of every detailed decision 
himself. He will be able to deal with most situations 
in terms of generality and not of detail. “Post- 
audits” must be relied on to check the competence 
with which delegated power is handled and the 
conformance of the decisions made to established 
policy. The development of operating statistics and 
standards of measurements and the use of surveys, 
formal or informal, among users of the service, are 
among the means by which control can be main- 
tained, even though decision is delegated. 

By reason of the very complexity of the separate 
activities within the department, as well as the need 
for conserving his own time for policy questions, 
the department head will be forced to rely on the 
heads of the program units for competent technical 
direction of their respective programs. His relation- 
ships with them will be directed toward an inter- 
weaving of the separate services to achieve common 
directives, to translating general policies into de- 
tailed programs of activity, and in maintaining the 
general standards of administration noted above. 


‘ben GREAT problem of building up new adminis- 
trative groups to reduce the span of control of the 
chief executive is that another level of decision and 
personality is introduced in the total organizational 
structure. The people with direct responsibility for 
operations are further removed from their common 
chief, on whose support they ultimately must rely 
for finance, for legislative action, for offsetting pres- 
sures of interest groups, for the approval of policy 
changes. This need not be wholly a disadvantage, 
however. To some extent the department head sup- 
plies some of the general direction and political 
support formerly supplied by the Governor. In 
addition, he is closer and more available. He deals 
with related groups of activities and he knows the 
problems of each particular program better than 
the Governor could. Decisions can be had when 
they are needed. With close common direction of 
related programs, problems which otherwise would 
be interdepartmental become intradepartmental 
and potentially capable of easier solution. In the 
enlarged department, staff agencies can be organ- 
ized economically on a sufficiently extensive scale 
to take from the operating units some of the bur- 
dens of routine administration. 

By separating himself somewhat from the de- 
tailed problems of operation and leaving them to 
the heads of major units within, the department 
head can function more effectively as a member of 
the general administration. He must be able to 
supply the Governor and the Legislature with in- 
formation and points of view that will contribute 


to the general shaping of legislative and executive 
policy. He must be able and willing to apply the 
general policies within his own organization. As the 
state government takes over larger and larger re. 
sponsibility for decisions previously private or local, 
the pursuit of common objectives by its various 
branches becomes of greater importance, the cost of 
action at cross-purposes rises. The department is an 
intermediary organization in the process of the 
development of public policy within the whole 
state administration—which runs from the Goy- 
ernor as the general responsible head to the ulti- 
mate application of policy on the job. Ideas, of 
course, run in the opposite direction as well, from 
the job site to the political head. Up or down, the 
department and the department head are strategic 
in the operation. The department head is at the 
transition point. He must reconcile the needs of the 
whole state as expressed in the Governor's program 
and the needs of his own department. He must, in 
turn, contribute the experience of his own organi- 
zation to secure modification of general policy when 
that seems necessary. 


L HE realizes the ideals set out here the position 
makes many demands on him. He must have some 
of the qualifications of the successful Governor. He 
must understand broad problems of policy. He 
must be able in handling political and public rela- 
tionships. He must have some skill at administra- 
tion, without losing sight of the political setting in 
which he must work. He must be able to exercise 
leadership outside of his department as well as 
inside it. He must have the courage to take respon- 
sibility for decisions the roots of which lie buried 
in the past and the facts of which he knows only 
in general terms. 

The political aspects of the job are very impor- 
tant, because it is as a major aid of the Governor 
that he contributes most effectively to the whole 
state administration and to his department. It is his 
responsibility to realize the party objectives in the 
performance of an important group of state activi- 
ties. It is his responsibility to his department to 
formulate those objectives clearly, so that there may 
be no confusion of purpose. Through the Governor, 
his chief, he is responsible to the people of the 
State, who, in endorsing his chief, presumably en- 
dorsed a general program. His performance is one 
of the elements of the record on which the Gov- 
ernor and his party must run. Thus political respon- 
sibility in the position coincides with administrative 
competence; the need for unified direction of the 
department in the interest of good administration 
coincides with the need of unified direction in order 
to secure political responsibility. 
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Massachusetts Airlanes 
on State Government 


By BALLOU SWEATT 


In Charge of Office of Radio-Audio-Visual Aids, Division of University 
Extension, Massachusetts Department of Education 


n 1949 the Massachusetts General Court passed 
an act requiring all public high schools in the 
Commonwealth to “teach the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth and local history and govern- 
ment as required subjects for the purpose of pro- 
moting civic service and a greater knowledge thereof 
and of fitting the pupils morally and intellectually 
for the duties of citizenship.” 
Unfortunately, it was discovered after the enact- 
ment of the law that a very limited amount of text- 
book material was available on the subject. In an 


effort to help meet this need, officials of the Massa- . 


chusetts Department of Education, Office of Radio- 
Audio-Visual Aids, and the Division of Radio of 
Boston University’s School of Public Relations and 
Communications, working cooperatively, under- 
took a study to find if it might not be feasible to 
broadcast a series of radio programs on state gov- 
ernment. With the assistance of Donald Andersson, 
a teaching fellow at Boston University, an outline 
of the proposed series was prepared, and the pro- 
grams are now on the air. 

The first told the story of the responsibilities of 
the office of the Governor and its history from early 
times to the present. Each week additional state 
offices were described. It was planned that the whole 
series would lead the audience in “discovering” 
Massachusetts, in the “founding” of its early forms 
of government, in the “writing” of the State Con- 
stitution, in explaining the duties of the officers of 
the state, in the “writing’’ of state laws, in the 
“establishing” of state courts, in the “dividing” of 
the State into electoral districts. 

The documentary method of script writing was 
employed. Bills, laws, and duties were given vocal 
animation to provide variety and interest. Wher- 
ever the material lent itself to dramatization, those 
events were dramatized. Each program opened with 
some oddity of history or government, given in 
question form. The purpose of this was to develop 
further interest on the part of the listening partici- 
pants. In the case of departments and offices of the 
State, representatives of those departments and of- 
lices appeared as guests on the program. 

Much of the success of the State Government 
series has been due to the cooperation of the vari- 


ous state officials. In most cases the official is asked 
to outline his responsibilities during an average 
day. This method seems to personalize the office to 
the student listener. 

To make the series even more effective, transcrip- 
tions of the various programs were made available 
on loan to schools throughout the Commonwealth 
for a small service charge of fifty cents, which in- 
cludes the mailing of the transcription one way. 


‘Te State Government series is part of an hour- 
long daily broadcast over the Boston University 
Station, WBUR-FM, entitled “Airlanes to Learn- 
ing.’’ The general purpose of the entire series is to 
supplement and enrich the school curriculum, to 
stimulate interest in communication and in the 
subject matter fields of the curriculum, to develop 
desirable attitudes, and to help build constructive 
citizenship in a democracy. While YOUR STATE 
GOVERNMENT is beamed specifically to high 
school students, the content and method of presen- 
tation is such as to appeal to pupils of other grade 
levels as well as to the parents of the pupils and 
the general public. 

The directors of the program constantly keep in 
mind that the presentation must be of the highest 
professional quality if it is to have permanent 
appeal. 

Students of the Boston University School of Pub- 
lic Relations, Division of Radio, under the general 
direction and guidance of an Advisory Board, have 
prepared teachers’ guides to accompany the broad- 
casts. 

In addition, and coordinated with the series, 
the Boston University Research Division in the 
School of Public Relations and Communications 
has organized a research project designed to dis- 
cover the effectiveness of in-school broadcasting 
upon school children. Several schools in the greater 
Boston area were selected to serve as representatives 
of the community as a whole. The project, when 
complete, will deal with the results brought about 
by the use of differing teaching techniques, all re- 
lated to radio as an educational tool. Because of 
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the vastness of the project, only two in the series 
of morning programs were surveyed during the first 
semester. But plans have been made to continue the 
study during the months to come in the other 
programs. 

The following excerpts of a script prepared by 
Mr. Andersson and his associates typify the purpose 
and intent of the entire series. 


ANNOUNCER: Did you know that Massachusetts— 
alone of all the forty-eight States—is still governed 
by her original Constitution? And did you know 
that the first meeting of the General Court under 
our Constitution was held exactly one hundred and 
seventy years ago today? AIRLANES TO LEARNING 
takes you to the building of our State Constitution 
in today’s study of . . . YouR Stare GOVERNMENT. 


(Music) 


ANNOUNCER: Good morning . . . and welcome to 
the fourth in our series of programs dealing with 
the history and operation of . . . Your STaTE Gov- 
ERNMENT. Each Wednesday at this time AIRLANEs TO 
LEARNING guides you through the growth and pres- 
ent day application of government in Massachu- 
setts to acquaint you—the voting citizen of 
tomorrow—with Your STATE GOVERNMENT. 

Voice 1: “The end of the institution, main- 
tenance, and administration of government is to 
secure the existence of the body politic; and the 
body politic is formed by a voluntary association 
of individuals, so that all shall be governed by 
certain laws for the common good. We, therefore, 
the people of Massachusetts, do agree upon, ordain, 
and establish, the following Declaration of Rights 
and Frame of Government as the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 


(Roll of drums) 


NARRATOR: The Preamble to the Constitution of 
Massachusetts! That which tells us why we want to 
establish a constitution. And just what is this con- 
stitution of Massachusetts? 

Voice 2: A written form of government. A set of 
rules by which we govern ourselves. 

NARRATOR: A set of rules by which we govern 
ourselves. That’s the phrase we want. The Consti- 
tution, then, is a frame of government for us. . 
for you. 

Yes, for you. For the people are the state . . . and 
the state is the people. So is the Constitution for 
you. And we only have to turn to page one of our 
state Constitution before we find this out. For these 
are the words that head that page: 

Voice 3: A Declaration of the Rights of the In- 
habitants of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

NARRATOR: Even before a type of government 
was set up . . . those who wrote our Constitution 


realized that one basic fact .. . 

Voice 1: The State is the people. 

NARRATOR: And you are the people. As citizens 
of the Commonwealth you are protected in certain 
rights. And it is these rights that we deal in today 
as we look at Part One of the Constitution of Mag. 
sachusetts. 

Voice 3: A Declaration of the Rights of the In. 
habitants of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Voice 2: It is the right of all men to worship the 
Supreme Being . and no subject shall be re. 
strained in worshipping God. Nor shall he be 
restrained in obeying his own religious sentiments, 


(Music) 


Voice 2: I am Catholic. I am Protestant. I am 
Jew. And no man can tell me what church I can or 
cannot attend. That is my guarantee under Part 
One, Article Two of my state Constitution. My 
guarantee of freedom of worship. . . . 

A CHURCHMAN: And regardless ol our race, color, 
or creed ... we are as one .. . brothers under God. 
For there is no greater brotherhood than the broth. 
erhood of man. Let us pray then, for our State... 
and our Country. . . that allows this to be so. 

NARRATOR: Yes, freedom of worship. Guaranteed 
by your state Constitution. Now let’s look at an- 
other freedom which you—as citizens of Massachu- 
setts—are granted. . . 

Voice 1: Every citizen has a right to be secure 
from all unreasonable searches. All warrants for 
search, therefore, are contrary to this right if not 
accompanied with a special designation of the per- 
sons or objects of search. 

NARRATOR: Freedom from unreasonable search. 
Unless the State has proof that you are hiding 
something illegally, and unless the policeman who 
comes to get it has a paper saying he can enter your 
home .. . you do not have to admit anyone in a 
search of your house. The right of a man to be at 
peace in his own home was of great importance to 
the writers of the Constitution for before they 
wrote this guarantee . . . things like this could and 
did happen. . 

(A dramatic incident illustrating this follows.) 


NARRATOR: Yes, in those days .. . just a mere 
suspicion and the homes of many colonists were 
invaded. But under our Massachusetts Constitution 

. you are free of all such unreasonable searches. 
And in many parts of the world today, there are 
still millions who do not have this right. Any hour 
of the day or night may find their homes being 
entered. Be thankful that you ... are free of un 
reasonable search. 


(Music) 


NARRATOR: Article nine... 
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Voice 1: All elections ought to be free; and all 
the inhabitants of this Commonwealth, having the 
qualifications, have an equal right to elect officers, 
and to be elected, for public employments. 

NARRATOR: Free elections. Perhaps you're not old 
enough to vote. But you've seen how they work... 
these free elections of ours. . . . Yes, you've heard 
them. You’ve heard the sound of hammers nailing 
posters to telegraph poles. You've seen your school 
rooms opened to be used as places for election. And 
you've heard the sound trucks driving slowly 
through the street... . . And you've probably seen 
your parents waiting up nearly all the night... 
listening to the election returns as they come from 
the radio. And why do they wait? Because they have 
cast a ballot for the men they want in government. 
Perhaps their candidates may win. Perhaps thou- 
sands of others throughout the state have voted for 
the same men. Or maybe they'll lose . . . and others 
will triumph. But whoever wins . . . he has won 
through the freedom of the polls. And the majority 
of the people must want him. That’s what makes 
free elections. So the Kelleys, the D’Amicos and the 
Smiths, the rich and the poor . . . all have a chance. 

A. ForeiGNER: But there are places in the world 
where we do not have this . . . this free election. 
Dictators have overthrown our government. No 
matter how good or bad he may be .. . there is 
nothing .. . nothing . . . we can do. We have no 
say in our laws for we have no say in choosing the 
men who make those laws. You are lucky, American 

. you are fortunate. 


(Music) 


NARRATOR: Article sixteen . 

Voice 1: The liberty of the press is essential to 
the security of freedom in a State; it ought not, 
therefore, to be restrained in this Commonwealth. 

Narrator: Freedom of the press. The right to 
print the truth. And why did the writers of our 
Constitution include this right? Because they re- 
membered a court trial in New York in the year 


(Noise of crowd in background) 


NARRATOR: We are seated in a courtroom in New 
York. At the prisoner’s bench sits a newspaper 
editor by the name of Peter Zenger. Let's listen to 
the charges of the prosecutor. . . . 

ProsecuToR: Gentlemen, we are assembled here 
to try the case of Peter Zenger. Peter Zenger is a 
newspaper writer. He has made statements against 
the Governor which are false. Time and time again 
he was warned not to print those articles. That is 
our charge against Peter Zenger. 

Narrator: When he was through, Zenger’s .aw- 
yer rose and addressed the court... . . 
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Lawyer: We agree, your honor, that our defend- 
ant, Peter Zenger, did print the articles in 
question. 

NARRATOR (excitedly): Was he admitting Zenger 
was guilty? The man he was supposed to defend? 
Was he throwing over his case? 

Lawyer: But... the question here is not whether 
Zenger printed the articles but whether what he 
said was false. If it is false, my client is guilty. But 
has any man the right to prevent anyone from 
telling the truth? 

NARRATOR: But the Court wouldn't allow him to 
argue. In vain he tried to make them see his point. 
Finally, in desperation, he turned to the jury... . 

Lawyer: The question before the court and you 
gentlemen of the jury, is not of small nor private 
concern; it is not the cause of the poor printer, nor 
of New York alone. No! It may, in its consequence, 
affect every freeman that lives under a British gov- 
ernment on the main of America. It is the best 
cause . . . it is the cause of liberty . . . the liberty 
of both exposing and opposing arbitrary power by 
speaking and writing Truth! 

NarrRATOR: The jury soon left to decide upon a 
verdict. When they returned, the foreman rose and 
addressed the court... . 

FOREMAN: We find the defendant, Peter Zenger 

. . not guilty! 

NARRATOR (exulting): The freedom of the press 
had won! As long as what was printed was the 
truth . . . every newspaper editor could print what 
he liked. And to insure that right . . . the fathers 
of our Constitution included freedom of the press 
in our state Constitution. 


(Music) 


NARRATOR: There are other rights contained in 
your Constitution. ... 

Voice 1: The right to assemble in a peaceful 
manner. 

Voice 2: No taxation without representation. 

Voice 3: Trial by jury. 

NARRATOR: Yes, these and many more .. . thirty 
in all. Your basic rights as citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. But these are freedoms in 
every State of the Nation. They are your rights 
under the United States Constitution, for nothing 
can be contained in your state Constitution that is 
against the laws of the United States. 


(Music) 


ANNOUNCER: YOUR STATE GOVERNMENT is a weekly 
feature over WBUR and comes to you through the 
cooperation of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education and Boston University. Join us next 
week when AIRLANES TO LEARNING guides you 
through another step in understanding the Consti- 
tution of . . . YOUR STATE GOVERNMENT. 
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Trends in State Budgets 


(Continued from Page 111) 


from the retail sales tax, amounting to $376,175,- 
ooo. Next largest revenue source would be motor 
vehicle taxes and fees of $286,644,000. Bank and 
corporation franchise taxes are estimated at $99,- 
152,000, and personal income taxes at $71.5 million. 
“Any adding of new state taxes at this time,” the 
Governor said, “should be a matter of extreme 
emergency indeed, clearly vital to the state welfare.” 


INDIANA 


The budget message for the 1951-53 biennium 
recommended total general fund appropriations of 
$245 million. This was an increase of 7.8 per cent 
over the actual and estimated expenditures of 
$227.6 million in the 1949-51 biennium. 

The components of this general fund increase are 
largely in the field of education. Projected educa- 
tional costs are up from $135.4 million to $145.7 
million. This latter figure constituted 59.4 per cent 
of the total general fund. In addition, operating 
costs increased from $34.5 million to $44.1 million, 
and expenditures for colleges from $38.8 million 
to $51.2 million. 

Of total general fund expenditures, 46.3 per cent 
is to be dedicated for state aid for education and 
state aid for welfare purposes. Thus nearly half of 
the general fund expenditures goes to the aid of 
other units of government. 

It is estimated that general fund revenues in 
1951-53 will amount to $216,g28,000. This is a 
slight increase over the $213,531,000 in the current 
biennium. 

Receipts from the gross income tax are expected 
to rise from $143.4 million to $148 million. They 
will constitute 68.2 per cent of total general fund 
receipts. Cigarette tax receipts will be about the 
same in the next fiscal period; those from alcoholic 
beverages are expected to rise very slightly. Ciga- 
rette taxes make up 11.6 per cent of total general 
fund receipts, and alcoholic beverages, 6 per cent. 

At the end of fiscal year 1950-51 there will be a 
recommended surplus of $50,940,000. Since recom- 
mended appropriations will exceed estimated re- 
ceipts in the 1951-53 biennium by $28,388,000, the 
general fund surplus may be reduced to $22,552,000 
on June 30, 1953. 


MINNESOTA 


Total general revenue fund appropriations of 
$159,712,072 were recommended for 1951-53, an in- 
crease of $28,184,688 over expenditures in 1949-51. 

The increase derives from proposed expenditures 
of $8 million for the mental health program, $7.4 
million for the University of Minnesota, $4.4 mil- 
lion for a state employees’ wage increase, $3.2 mil- 
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lion for old-age assistance, $1.1 million for state 
penal and correctional institutions, $1.1 million for 
teachers’ colleges, and $2.5 million for miscellane. 
ous items in 100 departments. 

Total estimated expenditures in the coming bi- 
ennium for dedicated funds only amount to $548, 
547.445. Of this, more than $180 million will be 
devoted to education, $156 million to highways, 
$93 million for social security, and $41 million to 
debt and interest. General government costs out of 
the dedicated funds will come to approximately 
$42 million. 

The important elements of general fund expendi. 
tures are education, which will cost $41.8 million, 
and social security, $84.6 million. The latter is more 
than half of the total general fund appropriation, 

The most important construction recommended 
by the Governor is that of a $6.5 million institution 
for the mentally deficient. The Governor stated; 
“On our waiting lists are more than 800 mentally 
deficient children, and it is to relieve this most 
urgent need that buildings are to be constructed.” 

Total estimated revenue for the general fund 
comes to $123,570,849. As of July 1, 1951, a general 
revenue fund balance of $17.2 million is expected. 
The Governor expects to use part of this balance 
to meet the increase in appropriations. He further 
recommended higher taxes on iron ore and beer, 
amounting to $14,357,000. The Governor expressed 
his opposition to a sales tax, stating that it does not 
distribute the revenue burden equitably. 

Revenues accruing to dedicated funds amount to 
$548.5 million. The largest single source for the 
coming biennium under this heading is United 
States grants-in-aid, amounting to $98.7 million. 
Gasoline taxes will amount to $98.6 million, and 
the income tax will provide $72 million. 

The budget recommended a building program of 
$19,769,200. To secure the money necessary for this 
program it was proposed that funds should be bor- 
rowed and be repaid from property tax levies. Of 
the total, $18,231,000 is to go for new buildings and 
$1,538,000 for price increases on present construc 
ution. 

Reflecting the situation in many other states, the 
Governor noted that the increase in state costs 1s 
primarily due to inflation. The $28 million in 
added appropriations does not represent, in the 
main, expansion of state services. 


MISSOURI 


For 1951-53 the executive budget totalled $609, 
972,705, representing an increase of $12,638,760 
over the current biennium. This is a record for 
Missouri, the budget figure having almost trebled 
in the last twelve years. 

Higher expenditures for government are attrib- 
uted to the growing public demand for additional 
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services, higher living costs, and advances in the 
prices of building materials and supplies. 

Of the total expenditures $228,268,807 will be 
spent from the general fund, $221,331,834 from 
highway and other special funds, and $159,372,063 
from federal grants. 

As usual, the bulk of these expenditures (85 per 
cent) will go for health and welfare, public schools, 
and highways. The largest allotment will be de- 
voted to the Department of Health and Welfare, 
which encompasses all social security units. Total 
for this department is $247 million. Out of it, $207,- 
868,266 in state funds and federal grants will be 
devoted to old-age pensions and other public as- 
sistance payments and administration. 

Next largest item is $153,353,000 for mainte- 
nance, reconstruction, and expansion of the state’s 
highways. Third largest sum is $118,614,721 for 
education, including $72.4 million for state aid to 
public schools, and $46.2 million for higher educa- 
tional programs. 

The Division of Mental Diseases requires an ex- 
penditure of $20,871,473 in the next biennium. 

The recommended budget is expected to be bal- 
anced, with sufficient revenue to meet expenditures. 
No general tax increase was recommended. How- 
ever, it was proposed that the gasoline tax be 
raised from two to four cents per gallon to finance 
reconstruction and expansion of highways. All gaso- 
line taxes are earmarked for state road purposes. 

The balance in the general revenue fund as of 
June 30, 1951, is estimated at $30,384,624. Net 
estimated receipts in the state revenue fund for 
1951-53 indicate a total of $152,961,137. Recom- 
mended appropriations for the biennium from the 
general revenue fund amount to $152,324,739, leav- 
ing a balance of $636,398 over recommended appro- 
priations. 

The Governor recommended appropriations for 
emergency purposes and a transfer of $5 million to 
the postwar reserve fund. If the Legislature follows 
these recommendations, approximately $20 million 
will remain in the general revenue fund. The Gov- 
ernor deemed this amount in the state treasury 
necessary as a workable balance. 

NEW YORK 

The Governor recommended a total appropria- 
tion of $938,940,759 for fiscal year 1951-52. This 
is an increase of $68,653,561 over the budget rec- 
ommendation for 1950-51. In addition, the Gov- 
ernor recommended two reserves, aggregating $45 
million, to finance state civil defense costs, pay in- 
creases for state employees, and to meet other 
contingencies. 

Of the total appropriation, $532,455,191, or 56 
per cent, is to be devoted to state aid for local 
governments. This is an increase of $18,701,048 


over the current year. Two-thirds of the increase, 
or $13,068,511, is due to a rise in the number of 
children attending public schools. Of the local 
assistance budget, 26 per cent is accounted for by 
education, 13 per cent by social welfare, and 11 per 
cent by general assistance. 

The remainder of the total state appropriation, 
or 44 per cent, will go for state purposes. The Gov- 
ernor recommended that 11 per cent of the state 
purposes budget be spent for mental hygiene pro- 
grams. 

The budget is designed to meet the needs of the 
State in a period of grave national emergency. It 
also is predicated on the fact that there will be 
practically no steel, at least until .after June, for 
construction of any highways except access roads 
to defense plants. 

It was recommended that the entire budget be 
financed without increasing tax rates, Collections 
for the current year are running $22 million over 
last year’s estimates for the 1950-51 fiscal year. It 
is further anticipated that income in 1951-52 will 
exceed current receipts by $65 million on the basis 
of present rates. This is due primarily to higher 
wages, salaries, profits, and consumption levels in 
the national economy. 

Consumer taxes in the coming fiscal year will 
supply 32 per cent of total revenue, business taxes 
31 per cent, personal income taxes 26 per cent, and 
all others 11 per cent. 

The budget provides for urgently needed pay 
increases for state employees. It also includes a 
state purposes reserve of $30 million for civil de- 
fense, state employees’ salary increases, special and 
supplemental bills, and other contingencies, as well 
as a local assistance reserve of $15 million for civil 
defense and other local aid. 

For fiscal 1951-52, the Governor recommended 
an appropriation of $1 million for state civil de- 
fense. Of this $350,000 would go for administration, 
the remainder for medical supplies and other items. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


For the biennium 1951-53, total general fund 
appropriations of $303,507,164 were recommended 
—$24,579,113 more than actual and estimated ex- 
penditures during 1949-51. 

Largest single item of the total budget is for 
public schools, $192,498,716. This does not include 
a recommended $17,621,657 to bring teachers’ pay 
scales to a $2,200-$3,100 minimum bracket. 

For permanent improvements $38 million was 
recommended for the coming biennium over and 
above budget recommendations. Funds to finance 
a large part of these improvements would be raised 
by removing many of the exemptions, except on 
food, in the sales tax. The Governor recommended 
that the gross receipts tax on motion picture thea- 
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ters be restored. He recommended that no new 

borrowing be authorized by the legislature. 

The general fund budget presented is balanced. 
Estimated revenue to the general fund for 1951-53 
is $292,753,528, an increase over the $278,230,795 of 
actual and estimated receipts in 1949-51. 

Largest single source of revenue is the income 
tax, which is expected to bring in $126,460,o00—an 
increase of about $12 million over its yield in the 
current biennium. The sales tax should provide for 
$88.4 million, the franchise tax $28,122,000, and 
beverage and insurance taxes $12.1 million each. 

As in all states, North Carolina’s economy is sen- 
sitive to national developments. The following are 
assumed as basic criteria in estimating general fund 
revenues: 

1. That there will be no general war during this 
period but that the possibility of continuing 
isolated outbreaks will remain. 

2. That a partial mobilization of the nation’s re- 
sources will continue, with military spending 
gradually increasing. 

g. That creeping general inflation will result from 
federal expenditures and borrowing, kindled by 
higher consumer demand, despite governmental 
restrictive measures. 

As of July 1, 1951, the credit balance will be 
$13,260,163. With revenues to the general fund 
estimated at $292,753,528 and expenditures at 
$303,507,164, there is expected to be a deficit at 
the end of the biennium ot $10,753,636. However, 
the credit balance on June 30, 1952, will be reduced 
to $2,653,491, and on June 30, 1953, to $63,958. 
This latter figure takes into account the amounts 
which will be spent on debt service for general 
fund borrowing. 


OREGON 


The total recommended for appropriations from 
the general fund for 1951-53 is $180,430,889, which 
is $42,428,197 more than the amount appropriated 
for the current biennium. 

The components of the proposed increase are as 
follows: Salaries to be up from $36,040,765 to $48,- 
712,207; operating and maintenance costs increased 
from $15,543,166 to $19,341,852; and capital outlay 
from $3,664,580 to $5,182,984. 

Of the total budget, $95,626,446, or 53 per cent 
of the general fund, would go for education. An 
additional recommendation, outside the regular 
budget, was made for capital outlay for education, 
totaling $26 million. Most of this educational ex- 
penditure, $65,753,448, is to be devoted to basic 
school support purposes. 

Welfare and charities are expected to cost $35,- 
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667,199, general government $11,510,645, correc. 
tional institutions $4,180,026, and hospitals and 
institutions for the handicapped $15,748,234. 

Increased prices and costs of almost everything 
have entered into the increases. Thus, in many 
places, when an increase is shown in dollars, it may 
mean an actual cut in services because of devalua. 
tion of the dollar. The Governor noted that some 
of the most prominent members of faculties in the 
schools of higher education might be lost because 
of the relatively low salary level. In addition, police 
salaries are “‘woefully inadequate” at present. In 
respect to civil defense, it was recommended that 
the state emergency board appropriation be dou. 
bled over the last biennium—from $1.5 million to 
$3 million. 

The Governor recommended that the budget be 
put into balance but that this will require use of 
the “so-called cushion of $15 million” and recourse 
to all of the excise and income tax receipts, as well 
as additional revenue of $18,507,000 during the 
biennium. 

The added revenue could be obtained through 
disallowance of the federal income tax deduction 
on personal income returns or the collection of a 
state property tax. The disallowance feature, it was 
estimated, would increase collections by $11 million 
a year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The executive budget recommended expendi- 
tures of $40,546,327 for the biennium 1951—53. This 
was approximately $2 million less than the record 
appropriation of $42,592,918 for 1949-51. 

Largest item in the budget is a welfare appropri- 
ation of $7,688,650, which is $1.5 million more than 
the appropriation for the previous biennium. State 
aid to schools would amount to $3.5 million, an 
increase of $500,000. An important item in South 
Dakota’s economy is rural credit, and $2.4 million 
is to be spent for rural-credit debt retirement. In 
addition, the Governor recommended $100,000 dur- 
ing the biennium for civilian defense and for a 
state guard if conditions warrant one. 

The anticipated tax income for the biennium 
amounts to $35 million. This would leave a deficit 
of $5.5 million, and the budget message recom- 
mends using $5,778,000 from the general fund bal 
ance for emergency expenditures. 

Total receipts for all funds in the next biennium 
will actually amount to $125.8 million. This im 
cludes $14.5 million in federal aid, plus other mis 
cellaneous moneys, including the substantial net 
returns from motor fuel taxes not shown in the 
budget appropriations. 
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Purchasing for the States 


(Continued from Page 107) 


ods and techniques of buying which resulted in 
greater competition and lower prices. 

The problems in state purchasing have been many 
and varied during the past ten years, and now, with 
the demand of our national defense effort, we are 
again faced with equipment, material, and com- 
modity shortages, allocations and priorities, and we 
may expect increasing difficulty in purchasing es- 
sential state needs. During World War II adequate 
provisions were not made in establishing priorities 
to make it possible for the States to acquire high- 
way construction equipment and materials and re- 
placements for health and welfare institutions, with 
the result that these and many other services, essen- 
tial both to the war effort and civilian economy, 
were not maintained. This same situation was an- 
ticipated in the fall of 1950, and to effect a closer 
working arrangement with the Federal Govern- 
ment a meeting was held in January, at which time 
several representatives from the States met with the 
National Production Authority in Washington and 
presented for consideration the following tour- 
point program: 

1. The establishment of an advisory committee 
composed of representatives from various levels of 
government to work and cooperate with one fed- 
eral agency in setting up procedures to expedite pro- 
curement for governmental units. 

2. That there be created in the Office of Civilian 
Requirements a section whose sole responsibility 
would be governmental needs. 

3. That, as it becomes necessary for the National 
Production Agency to have statistical information 
on essential state and local government needs, the 
interested federal government sections work ex- 
clusively through the purchasing officials rather 


than through the individual operating agencies of 
the various levels of government. 

4. That, as soon as feasible and practical, there 
be worked out a system of priorities secondary to 
the military and defense needs which could be used 
effectively by purchasing officials of state and local 
government. 

As a result of this meeting there is being estab- 
lished in the Department of Commerce, National 
Production Authority, a special department to serve 
the civilian economy for States, counties, and cities, 
which will eliminate the difficulties encountered 
during World War II when we were attempting to 
do business with multiple federal agencies. 

We are in a seller’s market and deliveries are de- 
layed. Programming and allowing more time for 
shipments is the order of the day. Essential needs 
must be met, and it again will be the alert purchas- 
ing officer who will improvise and follow closely 
the developments in new products and substitute 
materials. This is of particular importance as great- 
er and greater percentages of our national produc- 
tion are required by the military and as the ma- 
terials for our civilian economy become more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

If we are to judge from experience during World 
War II, the good will established with our suppliers 
again will serve us in good stead, and we may ex- 
pect a fair share of merchandise at fair and reason- 
able prices. 

State purchasing management will spend more 
time on scheduling of requirements and anticipat- 
ing needs, to the end that deliveries will be on hand 
when needed. This is a challenge which will be 
taken in stride. Ways and means will be found for 
meeting the ever changing supply conditions. It is 
fortunate that all of these problems now can be 
handled by aggressive, well staffed, central agencies 
whose whole time is devoted to procurement. 
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THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


This report, published in 1950 by the Council of State Governments at the direction 
of the Governors’ Conference, presents a wealth of factual data in text and tables and 
offers specific recommendations for improved programs. Prepared by a professional 
research staff. Discusses the history, background and scope of the mental hospital 
problem; legal aspects of mental illness; state organization, administration, and finance 
of mental health programs; care and treatment of the mentally ill. 
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THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


In 839 pages, including more state-by-state tables than ever previously carried in 
The Book of the States, this edition of the standard reference work on state 
governments presents authoritative information on such basic subjects as: 
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